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research indicating thatj faculty members ge-perally thought on-campus 
education was at l^ast of an*^ equal quality with that offered 
off-camp\is^ Student responses differed* significantly w^ith earlier 
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.ABSTRACT 

^ This study was designed to compare the quality of on-campus and off- 

{J 

' ^ • ' * - . 

campus courses of Northern Illincrhs Uni^versity based upon ibe perceptions 

of selected facul ty members and students^. Two groups'^of students, 428 on 

campus and 516 off cahipus, and 2p faculty members from the" Colleges of 

Busjiness, Education, and Professional Studies participated in this study. 

Each participating faculty members was asked to distribute a ninety- 
six item instrument to/ every student enrolled in the previously designated 
on-campus and off-campus course. This questionnaire consisted of three 
.sections: (1) the first asked for demographic information; (2) the second 
asked for student perceptions of the professor, of the course, £ext and 
readings, of the examinations and the papers and reports; and (3) a final 
section, the Quick .Word Test partial scale, asked for responses to 15 
questions ^designed to obtain a measurement of intellectual' ability. 

Faculty members .were also given a three paft i nstrutne'"'" In addition 
to demographic variables each professor was requested to respond to 44 
questions about th^ on-campus course and to respond to an identical number 

! . ■ . ■ 

of -questions about*the off-campus course in terms of their overall per- 

i ' * 

ceptions of the students, the course, text, readings, and preparation, 
the examinations and the papers and reports. 

A one-way analysis .of variance, a two-way analysis of variance, a 

1 

dependent t-test, and a Scheffe test for multiple comparisons were used 
i.'n analyzing the data. . 



'Based upon tbe data the follow-ing results were indicated^ 
.1, A' significa^nt difference (at the* .05 level) was found betweenvthe 
total overa.l r responses of the on-campus and off-campus students regar^iing 
the quality of on and off-campus courses. Based upon the total: responses^ 
of the student participants, on-campgs courses were perceived as being of 
a significantly higher quality than were off-campus courses, 

. 2. On the.basis of the. seven vat^ables by which the- student responses 
were examined, the following res>ul ts""' we>e indicated: " ^ 

. a. When examined by student age categories there was 
a significant difference (at the .05 level) in the perceived 
quality of the on--campus and off-campus courses. Students 
^in the twenty-one to thirty and thirty-one to forty age range, 
when corpared with students in other age ranges were thp least 
supportive of both or^-campus and off-campus^ courses. 'While 
^ there were only 17 students over fifty-one yea^s of age who* 
participated in the study, they were the most supportive of 
all 'Students regarding the qua.lity of courses. ' 
• ^ b. When examined by student university status'a significant 
, difference (at the, .05 level) was indicated in tfie perceived 
quality of the on-campus and off^-campus courses. Undergraduate^ 
students, freshmen throug"h seniors, perceived the quality of 
on-campus and off-campus cours'es as being significantly higher 
. than did gj^^aduate students. 

Graduate students perceived the quality of off-campus and 
on-campus cojjrses as being significantly lower than^did all .other ' 
students. 



- c. students from the College of Professional Studies 
perceived the quality of courses as being significantly dif- 
^ ferent (at the .05 leveL) and greater inequality than did 
students from other colleges. Students ,from the College or 
Education and College of EBusiness perceived the quality of/ 
on«^campus and off^campus courses in a significantly different 
•manner and were, less supportive of all courses than were 
students from other colleges. 

d^u Faculty member^ perceived, no significant' differences 
in the qual^-ty of on-campus and of f-campus' "courses . Faculty 
participants in this study repf-esented the Colleges of Business, 
Education, and Professional Studies. 



.. - , ; REVIEWS. OF LITERATURE . 

* 

■ f ■ ' . • 

*The p.urpose of this initial section- of this papeh is to present a 
review of the 1 i teratur^, re1 ated to. eval uatitig^ university extension pro- ' 
grains, .Computerized' ERIC and Datrix'^earches were conducteci in addition 

I ' . • _ ■ 

to reviewing related literature in a variety of university libraries. 
Direct cojTimuni cation ^with . the National University Extension Association ' 
was also, .initiated by^ the auth'or to assure that the i nforma-tion presented^ 
was 4s 'cUrrent as possibl ei-ut -t-he time of, the initiation of this study, 
* To da|:a there has been ajimited amount , of ^rel-ated research which^ 
has attempted to compare the quality of on-camp^us and off-campus university 
credit, courses. Wi'lde,^ Jn 1965, studied- the quality of extension courses 
offered for credit at six state- supported' institutions of h^Tgher education 
in North Caroli-n^. In his study on-campus courses were rated by students 
as tfeing of 'Significantly better quality than those courses offered off- 
iambus in the areas- of : (1) avai-labil ity of instructional equipment ^and 
supplies, (2) availability of reference material-s, (3) avail ab.il ity and * 
ease of use of library facilities, (4) degree and amount of student par- 
ticipation, and (5) overall quality of the courses. In the same study 
students rated the off-campus^ course counterpart as being significantly 
greater in the areas of: . (1) classroom conditions, (2) ease of .securing 
and the a^'ilability of textbooks, 1^3) degree to which the course served 
the goals of the student, (4) amount of time that was available to^see 
the instructor, (5) availability of courses and (6) quality of instructors/ 
Faculty responses associated with WiTde's r^e^^earch supported the student 
percel^tions of the quality of off-campus Course work in the areas of: 



(1) ;lack of instructional and reference materials for off-campus courses, 

(2) difficulty experienced by off-campus students in making use' of library 
facilities, and (3) the higher degree of interest and participation that 
was present in the oi^f-campus student population J 

Frandspn,2 in '1973, studied a selected group of UniveVsity of Cal- 
ifornia' at Los Angeles extension students and faculty memb^s. °* 
The primary objettive of th.is study was: 

• • • to test some assumptions 'which have been widely 
held about extension students: / ' 

a) They are not wel 1 prepared academically 
* ' • b) - They are less likely t;o complete their 
^ ; . course work , 

c) They do not perform well academically . 
r * d) They are less motivated - ' 

e) UCL^, faculty tend to be more Lenient, 
i.e. easier course aad gi;ading pattern, 
(in extension courses.) ' 

Frandson ' s -findi ngs were s*imilar to those, of Wilde^ in the are'as of learner 

mp'tivation' and participation and quality of instruction,, when he indicated 

fhat: "The majori ty of facul ty stated-that thei r. extension students were 

equally, ^5r more "motl va ted than their campus, students." Wilde^ also found 

that off-campus students rated the quality.of instruction as being superior 

to that oY on-campus'courses. Frandsbn^ supported this finding' when he ^ 

reported: * • , ' 

» * • » 

In general', faculty" are, not more lenient. 
Certainly in concurrent. courses . there would be no 
'basis for anyldiscrimination of this kind. Moreover, ' 
the majority of facul ty .teachi ng XL (extension) 
-courses stated that they covered the same material ' 
an:d graded on the same basis as in their campus 
courses. * > * 
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In addition to* these findings, Frandson^ has also suggested that: 

(Extension students) are well prepared 
academically . -t. . (With) at. least 50% of all 

; , extension students included in this study hold- 

ing the'^baccal aureate degree. Another .16%-30% 

; holding master's degrees (and) -an additioRal 

; ^ 6%' hoj di ng Ph'.D. 's or professional degrees. 

Clasen studied the'qual i ty of 'pff-campus courses at the University 
of Wisconsin and reported data similar to that of Wilde regarding the 
(Quality of faculty and of the i nstrucJ;ional process in' off-campus courses. 
He stated: "The argument that professors who teach off-campus, graduate 
level courses are inferior is not a val>d one." Additionally, his study 
revealed the following responses when students were asked to reply to 
questions regardi ng ^the possible learning climate differences between on- 
campus and off-campus courses: 

' • Off-campus, students^' were significantly more po^^itive 

about their courses than were their on-campus counterparts. 

Off-campus students felt that: 

(1) Their courses were focused more on th^ir ; 

needs . , ' 

(^) Their courses were^ influencing their " 
thinking. ' ' ^> ' . , " 

. (3) Their courses- offered opportunities far 

first-hand learning. ^ ^ , • 

(4) They were able to apply what they' learned.' 
/ (5) Their qourses were 'practical - . 

"In"- summarizing these three studies the i nfeYence . that "... Off- 

campus courses at the graduate level are Inferior' to the same courses on- 

caimpus," cannot" be supported. However, as CTasen reported: "Off-campus 

courses may (indeed) be different from on-campus courses.""^ 

While research specifically comparing the- quality of on-campus and 
off-campus courses is limited, numerous writers have investigated the 
nature and academic abilities of the off-campus or eveni ng ^college student'. 

As early as 1935, the level of aptitude of the adult evening'college 
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tudent was being investigated in an attempt to determine' if a difference 

existed haiween the intelligence level of the evening student and the day 

student. McGrath and Froman^ studied the apti.tude of evening school stu-' 
« 

dents at the University of Buffalo during the 1935-|935 school year. Their 
findings indicated that: (1) adult evening students had, on the average, 
a si ightly. superior aptitude to regular day students; (2) a<luit evening" 
stu(jents tended ^to have previously superior academic training; (3) there 
was no difference between-day and evening students on standardized aptitude' 
test scores; and (4) grading standards appeared to be the same for both day 
and everjing students. . Farnum^ agreed with these' findi ngs when, in compar- 
ing -the academic aptitude of university extension degree students to that 
of day sttjdent counterparts > he found that both the evening student and 
the day student possessed-an equivalent intelligence quotient of 110, 

Farnum based this assertion on a comparative study of extension and on- 

• * ^ . / 

campus students at the University of Rhode Island. Statistical compar- / 

isons of the mean scores between the groups on the A.C.E, Psychological 

•Examination and the j^ooperativeo Reading Test showed that no significant, 

differences existed between the groups, 'In 1951 Zahn^ compared the abil- 

ities of extension and resident students at the ^Universi ty of C'al ifornia,. 

She founti that the average university extension student in 'th'e liberal 

arts program had a higher mental ability score than 70% of the-college 

students upon whom the ability test wa^s nationally st^^ndardized, 

7 * ' \ 

Ulmer, in a related study which compared the classroom achieveme.nt 

of evening and day students in college courses, found- that the evening 

<» > ' - ■ ^ * ■ 

students^ demons-trated achievement at the same or at a higher l^vel than 

Q Q 

did the day students .on standardized teacher made tests. In 1970 Puzzoli^ 



studied the teaching of universUy extension classes by tele-lectufe at'* 
the West Virginia University. Courses in-min-ing engineering and modern 

— fflsstjiemati.cs were given to college students on campus, Similar courses 
were also -given to off-campus students at an extension center 26^8 miles 
from the main'campu% via the lele-lecture and *electrowrTter metjiod.; A 
•comparative, analysis of the achievement of the two groups showed that 
the achievement: of the extensjoh students was at least equal , to t)r sig — » 
nificantly greater than that of the on-campus* uni versi ty student 'aptitudes. 
He supported the previously cited findings when he stated: "On the basis 
of the d'ata, the suggestion that off-campus students are^ fnferior is ques- 
tionable.^ Gibson,.^ in 1962, studied 2,035 university students ^who were 
-classified as either day or evening participants. He compared the two 
groups using the following variables: student attitudes, study habits and 

c fourse achievement. He reported that continuing education student^ received 
significantly higher grade point averages 
^ployed *conti nuing education students ach- 
other studentS' surveyed. ' 

Other factors concernilrg off-campus students' character and person-' 
ality have been, examined in several studies/ Sac!<ett^,^in discussing off- 
campus ' student motivational characteristics, stated that: "Studies con- 
sistently point out that the evening student is more highly motivated than 
is the day student." frandson/ similarly reported that: 

They, (the extension, studenlis). are highly - . . , ' 
motivated,' (and that,) the majority of fa'tulty)^ ^ 
stated that their extension students were either" 
equally'or more motivjated than their on-canipus i 
students. 



than did day students, and that, 
ieved higher grades than did all 
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s ■ • * 
Clasen, tended to support these findi{|J-gs when he stated that: "Off- 

campus iostructors in the co.urses surely were dealirfg w^'th high-quaVity 

/ • V 

students who were positively motivated toward their course work." 

" ' ' ' ' ' * . • ■» • 

Despite these findings which are su^iportive of off-campus learning 
experiences, there^ exists con^tcierabT 8 body'of literature wfiich questigns 
^the value of qualjiy. of orff-campus ,' extension or evening' uniyersi ty credit 
courses. ' . * * - 

' Sackett,2^in discussing perceptions of faculty and administrators, 
reported that: "Many people both withi^n and wi-thout the progression, look 

upon evening education as substandard at best." Nyl^uist^^ has tended' to 

\ - - ■ . - — ■ 
criticize evening programs as being too often devoted to entertainment 

\ ^ . 

rather/ than the^ dignity of. higher education. Hdule,^^ expre'ssed a feeling 
that perhaps the quality of, the course^- was a major problem .which caused 
much of the critici-sm of these programs v PetersoiR and Peterson ^2 expressed 
a similar concern and have called for a ^evel and quality of learning 
which is appropriate to ^ university. \ ^ 

McMahon-'-^ summarized the concerns of those who classify evenjing, 
adult, or off-campus courses as perhaps being inferior to day courses when 
he stated that: "There is ^ wide spread feeling both on and of"^ tt;ie campus 
that standards are lower in higher adul t education . "" This view was sup- 
ported by Dyer5,14 Houle,^^ who stated that; "In at least some in- 
stUutions the -offerings 6f the evening colleges and extension divisions . 
tend to have lower standards than do their on-campus counterparts." 

There are those who' have felt that the issue. -of comparing standards 
of on-campus and off-campus v/as not a legitimate or val id' concern, •Poruer-'-^ 
suggested that ", , , the misunderstanding of standards comes from the 



/ 
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b'el ief that different standards from 'day programs seem to imply lower 
standards," * • <^ * 

Morto>i . .cbunterefl these inferences when he^suggested: 

The belief that any standaf'cjs different from 
campus standards are necessarily lower ^is obviously 
a 'fallac/. They can be practical and eqbality high 
standards although 'thfese "Will undoubte(ily-ii^v£^.to 
' ; be distinctly different from traditional standards. 

* ' * * ■ ' • 

^The 1 iterature, ^however, fails to present clear-cut evidence concern- 
ing the nature of standards for on-campus programs as compared to those for 

*■ * 

off-campus programs; McMahon,!^ in. reporting on ^the debate regarding-on 
and off-campus stan'dards stated: "Despite all the 'disisuss ion of standards, 
there is no objective data to prove that standards are lower in evening 
colleges." ^ . . - ^ • 

Porter, in studying faculty attitudes toward selected aspects of a 
university continuing education, program at Syracuse University in 1969, 
found that a^more favorable attitude was expressed toy/4 rd continuing educa- 
tion by female faculty members thati v/as expressed by male faculty members. 
Addifionalfyos^^^e investigator found that the faculty members who held th^ 
rank of instructor expressed a more positive attitude toward continuing 
education than did those wha held the rank ^ professor. In the same study* 
faculty members from professional schools were found to express a more 
favorable attitude toward continuing educcPtion than did those from liberal 
arts and sciences colleges. Porter^^ also reported that no\signiK]cant 
difference existed in, the expressed Attitudes of facul ty'^tjiembers 'toward 
continuing education when compared by^ age group, and that there was no 
significant difference between the responses of faculty members in the 
social sciences and those*'.in the natural sciences. Dahle^^ however, in 
studyi^ng university faculty attitudes, found 'that the age of the respondent 
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was significants and that faculty members over thirty-five i»ears old ex- 

" ''■^ ♦ , ■ * 

pressed a^more favorable attitude toward continuing education than did 

;/ou0gar' t'-acul ty members. He alsQ^reported that faculty members from the 

-social sciences possessed the least favorable attitude toward continuing 

education of all facuTty members studied and supported Porter's findings 

that professional school faculty members expressed the most favorable at- 

titude toward continuing , education^ C?arey^^ concluded that 'faculty members 

In the .departiinents of ,bus1nes.s and education were more' sympa.thetic toward 
* » ^ ■ 

continuing education than, were .those in other departipgnts . 

.•ft 

. ^ Ct^8^ authors have^provided evidence which tend to support the findings 
of.PGnZer regarding thd'^relationship of faculty ^rank to attitudes toward 
continuing sducaiti-on. Dah.le,-^^ in addition to discussing^ the relationship 
between attitudes toward .continuing education and college affiliation found 
tnat those who » held a lower academic rank seemed to be more favorable toward 
continuing education than did those holding a higher academic rank. 
Oai^neaul t,/^^^ in a study involving twelve institutions suggested that senior 
faculty members regarded evening college teaching as an onerous Hask. How- 
ever, Oekker^^ reported confl icting evidence- when he suggested that faculty 
B^embers v/ho had reached a high academic rank found a greater relevance and 
appreciation of continuing education activities.^ 
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• ' DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

Recently tne College of Continuing Education of Northernlllinois 
Universil^ as well as "cbn^lputrf^^ education and extension programs at 
other^universities throughout the nation have experienced a very signify 
leant rate of gv^owth in the number of courses offered off-campus and an 
attendant increase in enrollment.. With a head count enrollment of ap- 
proximately 3,100 in the fall semester of 1973,^4/700 in the fall semes- 
ter of 1974, and 5^500 in the spring semester of 1975, Northern Illinois 

.Un1ve>?sity has become one of the largest extension programs/ in the State 
oY" Illinois, ' and has experienced a pattern of increasing growth typical* 
of many other university /extension programs during the past five years. 
With this' (Continuing increase in enrollment came a request from faculty, 
sca^ r and students 'of'^that 'institution for an ihtensive comparative in- 
vestigation of the e<]uality jof courses offeried^on and off campus. Some 

' faculty members at Northern Jl linois had characterized off-campus' courses 

as being step-children of on-campus courses, with others viewing off-campus 

courses as havi.ig superior' i nstructo-rs and more enthusiastic students. 

The dichotomy of thought inherent in these statements occasioned " 

that research be performed to determine the relative quality o^ on and 

off-campis courses at Northern Illinois University, Until the development 
1- 

and implementation of the research reported- on in this study, few studies 
had been performed which attempted to determine the quality of university 
sponsored off-campus credit courses, the need for such research was also 
indicated by the emphasis placed on the expans^'on qf Northern Illinois 
University's off-campus mission in the Illino/s Board of Higher Education's 



proposed Scope and Miss/fon statement, whi,ch stated: 

^ Nortnern IlVipois University . . . should 
contiruf/ to develop a strong off-campus mission 
. ./©ffering graduate education . . . within 
an ecqnomicany diverse and expandi-ng region 
..... (and) is also encouraged to^expTore the* 
development of lion-tradi tional programs, 26 

# 

Purpose and Objectives . • 

The purpose of the stuay y/as to compare the quality of on-campus 
and off-campus courses of Northern Illinois University based upon the 
perceptions of selected faculty members who taught the- same course on and 

o 

off campus and of students who were enrolled in these goDrses; 
The objectives of the study were to: ' ^ 

1. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
^quality of off-campus courses and on-^campus courses based upon the per- 
ceptions of students enrolled in the same course twhich was taught on and 
off campus by the same faculty member; 

2. determine- i f ,the^ was ' a differenc,e in perception of the quality 
of off-campus courses and^on-campus cout:ses among students who differed 
in age; ' c 

s 

3. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
qua! ity^ of off-campus and on-campus courses amona students who differed 

* in university status; 

4. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
quality of off-campus and on-campus courses among students who differed 
in academic discipline;"^ 

5. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
quality of off-campus and on-campus courses among students who differed 
in sex; 
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6. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 

I - ■ 

quality c|f off-campus and on-campus courses among students who differed 

a 

ia intellectual ability as measured by the Quick Word Test partial scale; 

7. determine if there was a difference in the perception, of the 
quality of off-campus and on-campus courses among students who differed 
in educational goals; ' ' ' \ 

8. " determine if there -was a difference in the perception' of the 
quality of off-campus courses and on-c$impus courses among students who 
differed in grade point average; ' . 

9. compare the quality df off-campus and on-campus courses based 
upon the perception of faculty members who taught the same course on 
campus and off camp\is ; , ^ , 

10. determine if there was a difference tn the perception of the 
.quality of off-campus courses and on-campus courses among faculty members 
who differed in age; • 

11. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
quality of off-campus courses and on-campus courses among faculty members' 
who differed in sex; 

12. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
quality of off-campus^'courses and on-campus courses among faculty members 
who differed in professorial rank; and , . 

13. determine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
quality of ^of f-bampus and on-campus courses among faculty members who 
differed in college of appointment. \ ■ 

Limitations of the Stu dy ^ 
This study was limited to: 

1. a sample of students who were enrolled in courses offered simul/ 
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taneously, on campus and off campus by the same Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity faculty member during the spring semester of the 1974-75 academic 
year; 

2. a/ sample of Northern Illinois University faculty members who 
taught the same course on campus and off campus during the spring semes- 
ter of the 1974-75 academic year; i 

3. students who were classified by Northern Illinois University 
as an undergraduate student, a graduate student,- or a student-at-large; 

4. faculty members who held the rank of instructor, assistant -pro- 
fessor, associate professor, or full professor at Northern Illinois Uni- 
•versity; ^ 

5. courses which were offered for graduate credit or upper division 
undergraduate credit. . - 

If 

Statement of Hypotheses 

Based upon these objectives, the general research hypotheses for. 
this study were listed as follov/s: - 

HI. Facul ty. members who teach the same course on-campus and off- 
campus will perceive thQ quality of the on-camptis course to be gv^eater 
than that of the of f-campus'^course. 

H2.- Students enrolled in the off-campus- course that is taught by 
the same faculty member on-campus wi 1-1 perceive the quality of the. off- 
campus course to be greater than clo the students enrolled in the on-campus 
course. 

The nul 1 hypotheses for this study were: ^ ^ - - 

HI. There is no significant difference in the quality of on-campus 

and. of f-campus courses based upon the mean scores of on-campus and o-ff- 

campus students on the modified FACE instrument. 

* 

17 . . ■ 
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H2. There is no significant differeneU in the quality of On-campus 

r. 

and off-campus courses based upon the mean scores on the modified FACE • 
instrument when compared by the age groups of students. 

H3. There is no significant interaction between course 'location and 
the age groups of students. ' ; 

H4. There is no significant difference between the quality of on- 
campus and off-campus courses based upon the mean scores on the modified 
FACE i ns trument when compared by the universi ty ^status of students. 

H5. There is no significant interaction between course location and 
-the university status of students, 

H6. The^r^is no significa'nt difference' between the quality of on- 
campus and off-campus 'courses based upon^ the .mean scores on th/e modified 
FACE instrument when compared by the academic discipline of the students. 

H7. There 1^ no significant interaction .between course location and 
the academic disciip^line of students. - 

H3. There is 'no signi fi cant, difference between the quality of on- 
campus' and off-campus courses based upo^] the mean scores on the modified 
FACE tt^strument when compared by the sex of the student. 

H9. There is no significant interaction between course Location and 
the sex of the studen;. \ t, 

HIO. There is no significant difference in the quality of on-Campus 
and off-campus courses based upon the mean scores on the modified FACE 
instrument when compared by the intellectual ability of students as 
measured by .the Quick Word Test partial scale.- 

Hll. There is no significant interaction between course location 
and* the intellectualability of students. as measured by the Quick Word 
Test partial scale. 
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H12. There-is no significant difference in the quality of on-campus 
and off-campus courses based upon the mean scores on the modified FACE 
instrument when compared by the educational goals of students. 

,H13. There TS ho significant interaction betvyeen course location , 
and student educational goals. " - 

H14. There is no significant d* -ference in the quality of on-campus 
and off-campus courses based upon the mean scores on the modified FACE .C 
instrument when compared by self-reported student grade point average. - 

H15. There is no "significant interaction between course location 

^ ' " ■ ■ . 

and self-reported student grade point average. 

' • ■ . \ 

\ 

*'H16. There is nonsignificant diffei^ence in the quality of on-campus 
and off-campus courses based upon the mean scores on the modified FACE 
instrument of faculty members who teach the same course oTi and off campus. • 

H17 J There is no significant difference in the quality of on-campus' 
and o'ff-campus courses based upon the mean scores ef facul ty ipembers on 
the modified fACE instrument when compared by professorial rank. - • 

H18. There is no -significant interaction between course location 
and the professorial' rank ^of the faculty member. 

..H19. 'There is no significant difference in^the quality of on-tampus 
and off-campus courses based upon the mean scores of .faculty members on 
the modified FACE instrument when compared by college of the facul ty members 

H20. There is no significant i nteraction ^between course location 
and the. college. of the facul ty ^/nemBer. - , \ , 

- H21. There is no significant differerjce in the aua.lity of on-campus 
arid off-campus courses based upon the mean scores of faculty members on 
the modi f fed' FACE instrufnent when compared by. age of. faculty member. 
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H22. There is no significant interaction between course location 
and the age of faculty member. ' • '\ 

H23. There is no significant difference in the quality of on-campus 
arjd off-campus courses based^upon the mean scores of faculty members on 
the modified F'ACE i nstrumen€ when compared by the sex of the faculty member. 

JH24. There is no significant interaction between course location 
and tlig sex of the faculty memb&r. „ 

Population and Selection of the Sample 

• The sample used' in the^^tudy included two distinct elements: (1) . 

faculty members of Northern Illinois University who taught the same course^ 

on campus and off campus during Jha spring semester of the 1974-75 academic 
* • , ^ ft 

year and who were willing to participate in this study, and (2) students • 

enrolled in the on-campus and off-campus courses of the participating 

facul ty members . * 

•Table 1 ^ ' • 

Faculty Participants as Identified hy 
-College of Academic Appointment". '^^ • 
(N = 30) 



Col lege 



Number of Facul ty 
Participants 



P^rcen^t of 
- Facul ty ^ 
Sample 



Business 

■ \ 

\ 

Education- 

Libe.ral Irts & S*ciences ^ 

\ 

' Professiori.al Studies 

\^ 

Visual & Peyrfofming Arts 



8. 
18 
1 
3 
0 



25.70 
60.00 
3.30 
10.00 
00.00 



TOTAl 



30 



100.00 
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-Tabig 1 provides an analysis of faculty members by college wh© were 

contacted and agreed tt) participate .in tHs study. ^1 ^ 

Table 2 prov-ides an analysis. of the on-campus student sample by 

college who participated in this study. • « ' 

^ . Table 2 ^ 

On-C&mpus Student Parti ti pants as Identified 
. , By College of Enrollment 

(N = 599)x • - 





Number of 
On-Campus 
Student ' 
Participants 


c Percent of 
On-Carppus 

Stud^t 

Sam/le ' 


Percent 
of Total 
Student 
Sample 


Business 


272 


38.91 


18.99 


Education 


■ 349 


49.93 


24.39 


Literal Arts 
& Sciences 


25 


3.58 


1.74 


Professional - 
Studies • 


53'- 


■ 7.58 


•3.72 


Visual & Performi ngV_- 
Arts^ 


b 


; 0.00 


0.00 


TOTAL - 


. 699 


. loo-.oo ■ - 


48.84 



r 
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Table 3 provides an analysis of the off-campus student sample by 
college who participated in this study. ^3 / 



Table 3 

Off-Campus Student Participants as 
Identified by College , of 
Enrollment 
(N = 733) 



* 

fol 1 poe 

O Vi/ 1 1 ^ y ^ 

i 


Number of « 
Off-Campus 
• Student 
Participants 


Percent of 
Off-Campus 
Student 
Sample 


Percent 
of Total 
Student 
Sample 


Business 


« > ^ 
260 


35.47 


« 

18.16 ; 


Education 


430 ■ 


58.66 


30.00 


Liberal Arts- 
& Sciences r 


14 


1.91 ^, • 


.97 • 


Professional 
Studies 


. ' 29 


3.96 


2.02 


.* 

Visual & Performing 
Arts 


> 0 


O.QO 


0.00 


TOTAL 


733 


100.00 


51.15 , 



For purposes of this study the assumption was made that the sample of* 

off-campus students and on-campus students who participated in this research 

were of a smilar nature and therefore were not randomly selected. 

Kerlinger24 has suggested that randomization is: ^ 

. ' ^ - * 

... the assignment of objects of a univers§ 
"S' to subsets of the universe in such a way that, for 
any given assigment to a subset, every member of 
the universe has an equal probability of bejing - 
'chosen for that assignment. 
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ideally, ass-ignment to the on-campus and off-campus participation 
groups would have been made in this manner. However, since the studen't 
participants had already individually chosen whether to attend an off- 
campus or an on-campus' course, it was therefore not possible to use a 
randomized procedure in this study. Kerlinger,"^ defines an ideal experi- 
ment as one in which all factors or variables would be known and controlled, 
but al so -sta" . . U is not likely that this could be done. While it was 
not possible to make use of random assignment techniques for the on-campus 
and off-campus groups, the assumption of similarity was supported by an 
examination of the demographic data available from the Northern Illinois 
University Offi^ce of Analytical Studies.^^ . . 

Procedures for Data Collection 

* Data for-th1s study were collected during April 1975. The^, fol lowing 
procedures vyere used to gather data which were related to the objectives 
'and hypotheses of this study. 

• 1. > The criteria for parti'Cipaticn based upon a review of the liter- 
ature and the objectives of the study were developed by th-e investigator*. C 

2. Participants who met these criteria were identified and selected 
from members of the Northern II 1 i nois-Uni versi ty faculty and student body; 

3. Potential' participants were contacted by the Assistant Dean' of the 
College of Continuing Education at Northern Illinois UniVer^sity, informed 
about the, nature of^ the study, and requested, to participate in the. data 
collection process. 

' , 4./"£ach potential participant was contacted by -the investigators 
and proVi ded with further information regarding- the nature arid design of 
the study. , • 

• ' 1 , ' ; . 
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5. A guestionnaire, based upon the hypotheses and object^'ves of the 
%tudy^, a review of related 1 tterature,, suggestions of_the College of Con- 
tinuing Education Advisory Council, and th'e Faculty and Course Evaluation 
Instrument designed Ijy Alan L. Sockloff and vIncent T. Deabler^^ was con- 
strutted.. The questionnaire was -developed in two sections- The first 
was distributed to participating facul ty ^members. The second portion was 
gi.ven to the on-campus and off-campus^student participants. 

6. The faculty portion of the qliestionnaire was submitted to a ' 
jnterdiscipl inary panel of faculty members for critical analyses and 
review. . * * - 

7. The ^student portion of the questionnaire was submitted to a 
representative sample of Northern Illinois University graduate students 
for critical .analysis and review. 

8. , The facul ty and student sections of the questionnaire were revised 
in accordance with the suggestions of the panel of graduate students and 

• the panel of faculty, 

9. The revised questionnaire and directions for administration were 
distributed to the faculty participants. 

10. The q.uestionnaire was administered in each class using the 
'following procedures: ~ ' 

Av A uniform set of directions was read in each class 



by the participating faculty member; 



/ 
/ 



B. Each student was then given a pa9l;et of."material s 

, ... - . / 

wtjich included a set -of directions, a questionnaire, and 

a response sheet; " / " 
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C. Participating students and faculty members completed 
the questionnaire and placed the response sheet in an envelope, 
which was then sealed by the professor in the presence of a 
designated cl ass" member , and returned to' the investigator. 
It was felt that by- minimizing the contact! that a faculty member would i^ 
have with the response sheets, students would feel less threatened and \ 
give more accurate responses. • ^ 

In- an attempt to reduce any potential skewing of the data, several 
alternative methods for distribution of the questionnaire and collection 
of the responses wer^ coasidered. Among these were: (1) to have each 
faculty member distribute the questionnaire and have the responses return- 
ed by mail, (2) have a staff member of the College of Continuing Education 
and the^ investigator personal ly distribute and collect the completed ques- 
tionrtaires, or (3) allow the distribution of the, instrument by each faculty 
member- in class and when completed have it returned in a sealed envelope 
to the investigator. ..Due to the difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory 
return via a mail response and the logi^stics of articulating, a small istaff 
to personally distribute and collect the questionnaires in the vast geo- 
graphical area in which the off-campus courses v/ere located, the third 
option was selected as the means by v/hich the data were collected. 

, 11.- Each response was initially re(;orded on a 10 foil IBM answfer 
sheet and was then transferred to a computer disc. The data were then 
' analyzed, ~ usi ng a one. and two way analysis of variance, a dependent t 
Jiest," and a Scheffe test for multiple 'comparisons. All results were re- 
ported at the .05' level of significance. 

, The original sample for this study consisted of thirty faculty mem- 
bers, and l-,432 students: 733 students were taking courses off-campus; .-^ 



699 were enrolled in on-campus courses! Of these participants twenty- : 
three respondents (or 76,65 percent) in the facul ty sample and 944 re-, 
sppndents (o ^ 65 percent) in the student sample completed the instrument. 
The sev^n faculty members who did not participate in the study indicated 
the following reasons *for not doing 'so: (^) a lack of time due to admini- 
strative and other professional responsibilities prevented completion of ^ 

p. - • . i 

the instrument; (2) a desire not , to have the students evaluate the quality 
of instruction offered; (3) a lack of class time prohibited the completion 
of the instrument; and (4) a desire not to participate with no further/ * 
r^son expTes^d- Of the seven non-responding facuTty members , two v/ere 
from the Col lege of Business, three from the -Col lege , of Education^ one 
from the College of Liberal Arts and ^Sciences and one from the College 
of Professional Studie.s.. Table 4 presents an analysi3>of the corrected 
totals of faculty participants by college, 

fable 4 ^ 

< Faculty Par^tici pants as Identified by 

College of Academic Appointment - \^ 
Corrected Tbtajs ' * . 

(N- = .23) 











College 


t 


Number of Faculty / 


. Parcent of/ 






Participants^ 


Faculty Samplfe/„ 








f \' 



Business 

Education ; 
LiBeral_Arts S Sciences 
Professional Studies* 
Visual & Performing Arts 



^ 5 
15 

. 0.- 

0 



26<}0 



65-. 20 

8/70 • 

.-'6.00 



TOTAL - 



23 



lOO'.Ofl n 



25 



Fifteen (65.20 percent) of the responding faculty members held ap- 
pointssent in the College of Education. Six faculty participants (25.10 
-percent) were from the ■College of Business. The remaining two faculty " 
members' (8.70 percent) held appointment in the College of Professional 
Studies. No faculty me.mbers from the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
or the 'wollege of Visual and Performing, Arts participated in the study. 

The .student sample for this study, after allowing for attrition 
caused. by absenteeism on' the day or evening when the instrument was com- " 
pleted or for the delea'on of the total class at the request of the faculty 
member,, consisted of 944 (or 56 percent) of the 'participants who were orgi- 
nally contacted. Table 5 presents an analysis- of the corrected total oT 
tm on-campus student participants. Of th.e on-campus students, 247 (58.10 
percent) indicated a major area of study "in the College of Education, 



116 (27.30 percent) were from the College of BusinessNas (a.90 percent) - 
•represented t.ne College of Professional Studies, 23 (5.40 percent) indi- 
cated the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences as their major area of study^ 
and 1 (.20 per^cant} represented the College of Visual and Performing Arts. 
Tfte on-carrpus students comprised 45.50 percent (425 students) of-^-the total 
Student sample. ' " ■ 
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Table 5 



On-Campus Student Participants as Identified 
by Co Vlege of Enrollment 
* Corrected Total s * 
(N = 423)' • 



College 



Number ot ' 
On-C5mpus 
Student . 
Participants 



Percent ..of 
"On-Cam^pus 
Student- 
Sample 



Percent of 
Total Student 
Sample. 



Business 


116 






.30 


12.40 


Education . 


0 'X 247 




58 


•]0. 


.. 26.40 


Liberal Arts & Sciences 


23 




5 


.40' . 


■ , 2.50 ■ . 


Professional Studies 


38 


/ 


8 


90 


3."60 ^ ■ ■ \ 


Visual & P-erforming 
Arts 


■ 1 


* 




.20 


.10 


TOTAL _ 


;425 




•100 


00 


45.50 



' Table G^pr^j^nts the. corrected totals for the off-campus student - 
participants. The off-campus students comprised''54. 60 •percent, 511 re- 
spondents, of the total student sample. Of .the off-campus students 284 
(55.70 .percent) indicated a major area of study withia the College of 
Education, 135 (25.40 percent) were pursuing major areas of study within 
the College of Business, 47 (9.20 percent) represented the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences^: 41 (8.00 percent) were students majoring in . 
the College of Professional. Studies,* and 4 (.80 percent) indicated major 
areas of study within the College of Visual and Performing Arts. 
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Table 6 

Off-Campus Student Parjti cipants ,as Identified 
by College of Enrollment 
(N = 512) 



^ College' 


Number of 
Off-Campus 
Student 
Participants 


Percent of- 
Off-Campus 
Student 
Sample 


Percent of 
Total 
Student 
Sample 


Business 


135 _ 


26.40 


14.40 


Education . 


284 


55.70 


30.40 ■ 


Liberal Arts & Sciences 


; 47 


' 9.20. 


5.00 


Professional Studies 


41 


8.00 


■ 4.40 


Visual & Performfng 
' Arts ) 


4 


.80 


.40 


TOTAL N 


511 


100.00 


54.60 



The total student sample consisted of 531 (56.80 percent) .respondents 
from the College of Education, 251 (26.80 percent) students from the College 
of Business, 78 (8.00 percent) students from the College of Professional 
Studies, 70 (7.50 percent) participants were majoring in the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, and 5 (.50 percent) students were from the Cq1- ' 
lege of Visual and Performing Arts. Five student respondents did not 
indicate a college Of enrollment. Those values were declared missing and 
were excluded from Table 5 and Table 6. ' 
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Selection and Preparation of Instruments • . 

The instruments used in this study were based upon the' Faculty and 
Course Evaluation Instrument constructed by^Sockloff and Deabler^ at Tempi 
University in 1971. Developed from, work orginally performed by Kirk in 
1968, the Faculty and Course Evaluation Instrument (FACE) was Teased upon 
a list of 300 evaluative characteristics found on over TOO institutional 
evaluation instruments by the Temple University Testing Bureau. The first 
version of the 'FACE Instrument was constructed by selecting 160 of the 
original identified descriptive statements to be used in a triaj test pro- 
cedure. The field tested form of the FACE was then again refined with 
each of the 160 items being factor analyzed and restructured to form the • 
final 100 item questionnaire. 

A University of California, at Los Angeles study originally performed 
in 1973 was also used in the development of the instruments Tor this study 

Faculty Perception Scale ... 

Using the FACE and the UCLA study as models, /the instruments for this 
study were developed. The first, The Faculty Perception Scale, tonsisted 
of ninety- three items which were divi,ded into three sections. ^ 

A. Section One - General Information . In this section each faculty 
member was asked to respond to five general questions; e^ch of which re- 
presented a variable by which the faculty responses would be statistically 
analyzed. The variables included the age, sex, rarik, college of appoint- 
ment, and the amount of experience in teaching off-campus courses of each 
facul ty member. 

S. Section Tv/o - Off-Campds Course . This section was divided into 
four subsections; each faculty member was asked to resDond to questions 

30- 



about specific aspects of the off-campus course'. ■ Subsections dealt with 
faculty perceptions of the off-campus student, and of the off-campus course, 
text, readings:, the preparation and quality of the off-campus examinations, 
and of the off-campus papers and reports. A total of forty-four questions 
was i^hcluded in this portion of the instrument. . " 

■ c. Section Three - On-Campus Course . The third section o*f the Faculty 
Perception Scale was also divided into four subsections in which each 
faculty member was asked to respond to questions about specific aspects 
of the on-campus course. Subsections dealt with faculty perceptions of the 
on-campus student, of the on-campus papers and reports. A total of forty- 
four questions was included in this section of the instrument. 

Student Perception Scale 

The second instrument (given to both on-campus and off-campus students) 
that was „used in this ^tudy was also developed using the FACE questionnaire 
and the University of California at Los Angeles study as models. The stu- 
dent perception scale consisted of ninety-six items which were divided 
into three sections similar to those of the Faculty Perception Scale. 

Trial Testing Procedure 

A trial test was performed in order to assure that the instrument 
developed for this study accurately reflected the issues and concerns 
present in related studies found in the literature, and to assure that 
the format and questions were presented in an easily readable and unam'-\ 
biguous fashion. An interdisciplinary panel of tv/enty-five faculty mem- 
bers and twenty students reviewed each instrument. The instrument was then 
reconstructed to reflect the suggestions of this panel of experts. 

■ • 



Representatives from the College of Continui'ng Educatibn,' the College of 

Business, the College of Education, the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 

ences, the College of Professional Studies, the College of -Visual and 

Performi ncr Ar^s of Northern Illinois University and of . the ERIC Clea'ring- 

house in Career Education were, selected to serve on the faculty panel of 

field test participants. The student panel of field test participants 

■^■.ncluded undergraduate, master's, and, doctoral students from the College 

of Education and the College of Business of Northern Illinois University. 

- • 

Summary of Findings 

In accordance with the previously 1 i sted. objectives and hypotheses, 
the following results were indicated: 

i 1- A significant difference (at the .05 level) was found between 
the total overall responses of, the on-campus* and off-campus students re- 
garding the^quality of the on and off-campus courses. Based upon the 
total responses of the student participants, on-campus coursed were' per- . 
ceived as being of a significantly higher quality than were off-campus 
courses - 

-2. On the basis or the seven variables by which the student.^ responses 
were examined, the following results were indicated: 

a. When examined by -tudent age categories there was a 
significant difference in t e perceived quality of the on-campus 
and off-campus courses. Su i.^nts aged twenty- one to thirty and 
thirty- one to forty were thi 'east supportive of bn~campus and 
off-campus courses. Students over fifty-one were the most sup- 
portive of courses in both 1 ocations .'W t must be -noted however 
that of all students participating in this study (944) , 17 (1.80 
percent) indicated an age of fifty-one or greater. Nonsignificant 

32 
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interaction was found to exist between age categories and course 
location. . ' , 

b. When examined by student university status- a significant 
difference >/as found in the perceived quality of the on-campus 
and off-campus course. Undergraduate students perceived the 
quality of on-campus and off-campus courses as being significantly' 
higher in quality than did graduate students , No significant inter- 
action was found to occur between course location and university. 

s. 

status. . 

c. Perceptions regarding the quality of courses of on-campus 
and off-campus students were found to differ significantly when 
compared by academic discipline. Students from the College of 
Professional Studies perceived the quality of on-campus and off- 
campus courses as being significantly different and of greater 
quality than did students from other colleges. Students from the 
College of Education and College of Business perceived courses in 
a significantly different manner and were less supportive* of on- 
campus and off-campus courses th^n were students from other colleges. 

"-Ma -significant interaction was found between location and academic 
discipline. It should be noted that of the student sample, 251 
(26*58 percent) were enrolled in the College^of Business, 522 (55.29 
percent) in the College of Education, 70 (7.41 percent) in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 79 (8.36 percent) in the College 
of Professional Studies, and 5 ( .52 pergent) in the College of 
'Visual and Performing Arts. ^ ' 
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d. A significant difference"" was found between the perceptions 

of male and female students regarding the quality of on-campus and 
off-campu3 courses. Male students were less supportive of both bn- 
campus and off-campus courses than were female students. No signifi- 
cant interaction occurred between course location and sex. ^ 

e. When analyzed by ,studenK QWT score, courses were perceived 
as being bf a significantly higher quality by-- those students an the 
high score group than by those'in the low ^core group. No signifi- 
cant interaction was found between course location and QWT score. 

f. When analyzed by student educational goals and location, 
a significant difference was found to exist in the perceptions of 
students based. upon educational goals.' Those students who indicat- 

' ed that the prfmary reason for their attendance was social in nature 
rated both on-campus and off-campus courses in a significantly dif- 
ferently manner and as^being significantly higher in quality than 
dtd all other students. .No significant interaction was found to- 
exist between the goals of students and the course location. 

g. There was no -signif i cant difference in the responses of 
students when analyzed by the location and student self-reported 
grade point averages. , - . • 

3. When the total faculty responses were analyzed using a dependent 
t-test, no significant differences were perceived regarding the quality. 
of on-campus and off-campus courses by the participating faculty members. 

4. No significant differences were indicated in the perceptions of 
the participating faculty when analyzed by fourrvanables : age, sex, ^ pro- 
fessorial rank, and college of academic appointment. No significant inter- 
action was'found when faculty responses were analyzed by the aforementioned 
variables . 

34 
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Conclusions 

The conclusions presented below and^he recommendations ^that follow 
were based upon: 

• 1. a 'Statistical analysis of the data; 

2. knowledge jained from discussions with facul ty- members and 
students involved in this study; and 

3. observations of o)i-campus and off-campus university '^redit- 
courses of Northern Illiqois University. 

ConcTusions^drawn as a result of this study were as .follows: ^ 

1. On-campus courses at NortHern Illinois University tended to be 
perceived by students as being of a Higher quality than off-campus courses. 

2. Students over fifty-one y^ars of age seemed to be the most sup- . 
vportive'and to have had. their needs more successfully met than all other 
age groups of students* Students in the twenty-one to forty age ranges 
seemed to be the least satisfied with on-campus and off-campus courses. 
Seventeen (^2.0 percent) of the total student sample indicated ages of 
fifty^one or more. 

3. The College of Professional Studies seemed to meet the needs of J 
all students in the most satisfactory manner of all colleges. The College 
of Business and the College of Education seemed to be less successful _ in 

meeting the expressed needs bf the on-campus and off-campifs students* 

a" 

Seventy-nine 1^8. 00 percent) of the total student sample were majoring in 
the College of Professional Studies. 

4. ^ Male students tended to perceive both on-campus and off-campus 
courses as being of a lower quality than did female students. 

; 5. Those students who attended courses to primarily fulfill! a 
knowledge or vocational goal seemed to be less satisfied with both on-- 

campus and off-campus courses than were^ those students who expressed a 

' . * * y 

desire 'to meet a social goal as their primary/reason for attendance.. 
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■ Recommendations for >Funther Research ■ ^ 

The following recommendations' for further study and i nvestigatij3n / 
evolved as a result of this study;. ' . ^ 

1, Administrative units responsible for conducting university^ off- 
campus' courses should undertake a continuing program of evaluation designed 
to determine the quality of off-campus learning experiences, 

2. Longi tudin^al studies, should be undertaken to determineaif the 
perceptions of on-campus and off-campus students are related to* the bi- 
ological and sociological functions of the aging process , . 

3/. Learning projects of adult students should be carefully analyzed 
with the resultant findings being used to develop programs of off-campxis 
education, / " ■ 

4. Entire university faculties should participate in Continuing 
research in order to obtain a more accurate^asse'ssment of the nature of 
faculty perceptions of the quality-of on-campus and off-campus courses. 

In surmary, while this study resglted in data which supported or did/ 
not, support several sped fic hypotheses , more questions have been raised 
that were answered. In that« sense, the study provides a point of departure 
for further research. 
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